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Increased interest in the mechanical 
harvest of snap beans has resulted in 
problems of timing the harvest. Work 
was begun in the spring of 1957 to gain 
information on the mechanical harvesting 
of the crop at different stages. of 
maturity. Three stages of maturation 
were employed. 


A replicated planting of nine snap bean 
varieties was made May 2, 1957 at Fred- 
erick, Maryland in cooperation with 
Jenkins Brothers, Inc. An application of 
700 pounds of 5-10-10 was applied in 
bands. The seeding rate was approxi- 
mately 60 pounds per acre with no adjust- 
ment made for varietal differences in 
seed size. Treated seed was used. Water 
was provided by irrigation as needed. 
An improved model of the CRCO me- 
chanical bean picker was used for 
harvesting. 


Emergence and growth was uniform 
and satisfactory for all varieties early 
in the season. Stands were variable, as 
shown in Table I. Later the plants were 
subjected to two prolonged periods of 
high temperature. The first period oc- 
curred from May 27 to June 2, with 
maximum temperatures of 80-90 degrees 
when the plants would normally be mak- 
ing vegetative growth and gaining height. 
The second period occurred from June 11 
to June 18, with maximum temperatures 
of 90-99 degrees. The temperature was 
in the upper 80’s tnarough June 24. The 
second period occurred shortly after the 
initial set had started. Temperatures 
during the harvest period were moderate 
and there was no abnormal acceleration 
in the growth of pods and seeds. 


The effect of high temperature on 
vegetative growth was particularly evi- 
dent in some varieties. The overall 
height of Processor and Pearlgreen at 
the time of harvest was 10-14 inches with 
many of the beans close to or on the 
ground. The plants were too low for 
efficient picking and a large portion of 
the beans remained unpicked. Calvert’, 
which normally sets pods low in the 
plant, was shorter than usual. Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of its potential yield 
was unpicked. Calvert was not suited 
for mechanical picking even though it 
did have excellent concentration of set. 


‘Scientific Article No. A639, Contribution No. 
2822 of the Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Department of Horticulture. 
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The other varieties grew to heights of 
from 16 to 20 inches. 

The set of pods in all varieties was 
adversely affected. This is evident in the 
reduced total yield shown in Table I. 
Improved Tendergreen definitely did not 
have concentration of set in this test. 
The varieties Corneli 14, Improved 
Tendergreen, Slendergreen, Tenderlong 
15, Bountiful and Harvester’ were 


harvested without difficulty. In a few 
locations in the field the beans from 
Slendergreen and Harvester would not 
detach from the stem and small pieces of 
stem would be retained after picking. 
These beans did not snip. The plants 
were somewhat “brittle” with a tendency 
to break easily. 


(Continued on Page 6) 


TABLE 1. The Effect of Increasing Maturity on the Yield and Grade of Snap Beans Harvested Mechanically. 


Single Harvest 


Whole Beans Graded 
4 Sieve & Under 


Cut Beans Graded** 
4 Sieve & Under 


Days After Stand Total Yield* Percent Yield Percent Yield 

Variety Planting per Yd. Bu./Acre of Total Bu./Acre__ of Total Bu./Acre 
55 11.1 71 45 32 70 50 
57 112 34 38 67 75 
60 128 22 28 41 52 
55 9.0 47 65 30 88 41 
57 67 42 28 83 55 
60 73 34 25 65 48 
OD: crcccccscscensciccss 55 8.1 45 30 13 47 21 
Tendergreen ae (OO 62 13 17 57 35 
aca 60 61 21 13 41 25 
Pearlgreen 55 6.6 22 61 13 65 14 
57 29 31 9 52 15 
60 “47 11 5 33 16 
55 12.6 31 90 28 92 29 
57 45 45 20 78 35 
60 63 32 21 50 32 
Slendergreen .......... 55 9.0 28 - 86 24 
57 47 64 30 94 44 
60 81 45 37 66 54 
Tenderlong 15. ........ 55 8.1 85 25 21 40 34 
57 89 13 11 36 32 
60 93 12 11 26 24 
55 7.5 64 -- 88 56 
57 104 68 71 95 98 
57 13.8 29 96 28 100 28 
60 42 91 38 100 42 
64 60 52 31 69 42 


* The yield after snipping and culling. 


** The composite yield was first graded as whole beans. The same beans were then cut and regraded. 
*** These varieties should have been harvestcd 2-4 days earlier. 


TABLE 2. The Effect of Increasing Maturity on the Percent Seed and Predicted Percent Fiber of Un- 
graded and Graded Snap Beans Harvested Mechanically. 


. Days Percent Seed ° Percent Fiber Predicted ° 
: After Ungraded Sieve Sizes Ungraded Sieve Sizes 
Variety Planting Stvle Composite 1-3 4 5 Composite 1-3 4 5 
55 Cut 7.0 5.2 9.5 09 -09 .09 12 
57 Whole 9.5 ® 5.2 10.6 14 .07 11 16 
60 Whole 14.3 4.0 5.8 13.5 15 -11 12 20 
Corneli 14 55 Cut 3.1 3.3 5.5 05 ee -04 06 
57 Whole 5.1 * 3.9 5.8 08 se -10 09 
60 Whole 6.9 ° 3.4 9.1 15 ll 14 19 
Improved 55 Cut 13 5.1 12 21 .07 -16 17 
Tendergreen .......... 57 Whole 12 20 27 24 
60 Whole 14.7 16 32 15 -14 31 
Pearlgreen 55 Cut 2.0 2.8 5.2 08 .08 -06 10 
57 Whole 4.6 * 3.0 5.1 10 07 .07 10 
60 Whole 5.0 3.4 3.4 6.9 -19 12 12 20 
57 Whole 6.4 ® 4.0 8.3 08 .08 .09 1l 
60 Whole 8.8 ® 4.3 8.1 12 07 12 07 
Slendergreen ....,,..... 55 Cut 5.3 ° 5.7 8.7 09 .08 10 11 
57 Whole 7.7 ® 4.9 10 06 .04 .06 -10 
60 Whole 10.2 8.4 6.1 ll 15 .07 .09 -15 
Tenderlong 15 ......... 55 Cut 6.6 3.1 5.7 05 ad 
57 Whole 10.6 ° 4.1 11.6 10 -10 10 10 
60 Whole 12.9 17.1 12 ~ 12 
Bountiful... 55 Cut 19.2 3.3 18.3 19.5 
60 Whole 3.7 ® 4.9 7.4 06 -06 .08 10 
64 Whole 8.2 * 7.3 12.2 -10 -08 15 10 


* Less than 3 percent seed. 
** Less than .03 percent fiber predicted 


o Each value is a mean of three individual determinations, 
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AN EVALUATION OF NINE SNAP 
BEAN VARIETIES WHEN 
HARVESTED MECHANICALLY 
AT THREE STAGES OF 
MATURITY! 


(Continued from Page 5) 


The lands adjacent to the variety plots 
were planted with Tenderlong 15 on May 
2. The first picking of these beans was 
made by hand 54-55 days after planting. 
The yield obtained was approximately 
the same as the yield of Tenderlong 15 
harvested mechanically. A second pick- 
ing was made 60 days after planting with 
a mechanical picker. The yield obtained 
was negligible on a commercial basis. 


* Calvert, a breeding line formally identified as 
B2254, was developed by the Southeastern Vegeta- 
ble Breeding Laboratory and unconditionally re- 
leased to the Maryland Agricultural] Experiment 
Station. It has not yet been released. 


Canned samples of the varieties were 
examined. All varieties had a moderate 
amount of sloughing. There was little 
more string than usual in the sutures. 
This string turned reddish brown after 
processing and was considered objectiona- 
ble in the variety Slendergreen. 


This report was presented for the 
purpose of providing preliminary evalua- 
tions on the performance and adaptability 
of some snap bean varieties when 
harvested once with a mechanical picker. 
The interpretation and utilization of the 
data should be made in light of the fact 
that the results are based only on one 
crop of beans grown during the spring 
of 1957. These results may be considered 
representative of a situation in which 
high temperatures have caused a reduc- 
tion in the initial and subsequent set and 
only one harvest, made mechanically, is 
feasible. 


TABLE 3. Snipping and Cleaning Losses of Snap Beans Harvested Mechanically Mechanical Picker. 


Days Total Weight Total Weight 
After Before Snipping After Snipping 
Variety Planting Bu./Acre* Bu./Acre** Percent Loss 
60 145 128 12 
Corneli 14 73 67 8 
60 79 73 x 
Improved ........ 57 75 62 17 
60 74 61 18 
Pearlgreen .... 57 34 29 15 
60 53 47 12 
ProcesSOr 57 62 45 27 
60 i 63 18 
57 68 47 31 
60 99 81 18 
Tenderlong 15 57 101 89 12 
60 106 93 12 
Bountiful ........... 57 122 104 15 
Harvester .... 60 55 42 23 
64 60 22 


* Net weight taken in the field after harvest. 


** Weight calculated from the results of snipping a 30 pound sample composited from all replications. 
Occasional duplicate samples were taken and the percent loss was practically identical in each instance. 
Material contributing to the loss consisted of snips, plant debris (stems and some leaves), and 


immature pods. 


NEW INSTITUTIONAL GROUP 


N. F. Sherman has been appointed to 
serve as Executive Director of United 
Institutional Distributors Corporation, it 
was announced by Robert W. Lannan, 
president of United. The newly-formed 
institutional food and grocery distribut- 
ing company presently consists of 23 of 
the Nation’s largest institutional grocery 
wholesalers; located from coast to coast. 
United will act as the central buying 
office for the new group. Executive offices 
are at 1 North La Salle St., Chicago. 

Sherman is also Executive Director of 
ABC Affiliated Distributors, a nation- 
wide distributing set-up of Food Service 
Equipment and Supplies. He was for- 
meriy Director of Purchases for the Hil- 
ton Hotels Corporation. 

Officers of United are: Robert W. Lan- 
nan, President; William M. Meyers, Vice 
President; Charles Price, Secretary; Fred 
J. Niehaus, Treasurer. 

Board of Directors are: Raymond R. 
Kerr, B. A. Railton Company, Chicago; 
A. C. Gisler, Kothe, Wells & Bauer Co., 
Indianapolis; J. M. Cohen, S. E. Rykoff 
& Company, Los Angeles; Harold Con- 
rad, J. F. Conrad Grocer Company, St. 
Louis; Robert W. Lannan, Aslesen Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; William M. Meyers, 
J. P. Michael Co., Indianapolis; Edward 


€ 


Miesel, George Miesel & Son, Detroit; 
Ferd J. Niehaus, Niehaus Brothers, Cin- 
cinnati; Walter E. Pieper, O. O. Pieper 
Co., Milwaukee; James E. Stinson, H. F. 
Behrhorst & Son, Ine., Pittsburgh; 
Arthur Tamaroff, Embassy Grocery Cor- 
poration, New York City; Charles Price, 
George B. Vrooman, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Dumping Peaches—On July 19th the 
California State Agriculture Department 
extended its order for processors of cling 
peaches to destroy 7 per cent of peaches 
delivered at canneries by growers. The 
original order was from July 8 through 
July 21 but it will now be effective 
through August 4. The Cling Peach Ad- 
visory Board recommended that dumping 
of the No. 1 fruit be continued after re- 
viewing the supply and estimating mar- 
ket requirements. The California crop 
this year is the largest on record, about 
680,000 tons, against a tonnage of 635,000 
last year. 

Dr. E. W. Braun, chief of the Bureau 
of Markets of the State Department of 
Agriculture, estimates that 37,800 tons 
will be destroyed. Thought has been 
given to diverting the excess fruit for the 
making of vinegar and brandy but it had 


economic, 


NEW GRAND UNION 
WAREHOUSE OPENS 


Mt. Kisco, New York, July 22 
The Grand Union Company began op- 
erations from the first unit of its new 
Metropolitan Distribution Center on 
North Bedford Road as the first truck- 
tralier load of merchandise from the just- 
opened 372,000 square foot Grocery 
Warehouse left for Grand Union super- 
markets in the area. 


Begun just over a year ago, the instal- 
lation at Mt. Kisco will be one of the 
largest chan food distribution centers in 
the East when it is completed next sum- 
mer. Construction has now begun on the 
second unit, a_ 180,000 square foot 
perishables warehouse. 


Presently staffed by an initial crew 
of thirty-five, the Center will eventaully 
have more than 300 employees in the 
warehousing, office and trucking opera- 
tions. Included will be headquarters per- 
sonnel of the Eastern food chain’s New 
York Region and Metropolitan Division, 
whose offices in the new Grocery Ware- 
house are expected to be completed this 
September. 


At the outset, the Center will serve 75 
Grand Union Markets in Westchester, 
the Bronx, Manhattan, Queens, Nassau 
and Suffolk counties and in lower 
Connecticut. Five new supermarkets are 
now under construction in this area, and 
sites for a dozen more have been leased. 

William G. Andrews, Vice President of 
the New York Region, noted that in an- 
ticipation of future growth by Grand 
Union in the greater New York metro- 
politan area, the Mt. Kisco Center has 
been designed to allow the handling of 
50% more volume of merchandise than 
would be required for stores presently 
operating in the territory. 

“Within five years,” he said, “we ex- 
pect to have 19 new supermarkets in 
Westchester County alone, as well as 26 
other Grand Union markets in neighbor- 
ing counties in New York State and 
lower Connecticut.” 


Equipment of the most modern design 
is being used in the new grocery ware- 
house. Electrically driven two tractors, 
transporters, and fork-lift trucks facili- 
tate handling thousands of tons of 
merchandise. Another device increasing 
efficiency is the “towveyor,”’ an endless 
chain-in-the-floor mechanism circling the 
building. It permits loads of merchan- 
dise to be hooked on at any point to be 
conveyed mechanically to any other 
location. 


Lord Baltimore Press—Ernest Heath, 
Jr. has been appointed product sales 
manager of flexible packaging, where 
his primary interest will be focused on 
stressing the advantages of the com- 
pany’s latest high speed multi-color 
rotogravure equipment, designed for con- 
verting paper, film, foil, and box board. 
He will headquarter in the company’s 
executive sales offices at 425 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


This new combination One-Man Automatic Carton Maker has 
been announced by General Corrugated Machinery Co., Pali- 
sades Park, N. J. It glues and/or tapes bottom flaps before 
filling as may be specified. This same machine can also be used 
for sealing the top-flaps after filling so that it can really be a 


two-purpose carton making machine. 


NEW WAUKESHA PUMP 


A new Side-Mounted Sanitary Pump 
designed specifically for utmost protec- 
tion of heavy viscous products, is an- 
nounced by Waukesha Foundry Com- 
pany, Waukesha, Wisconsin, manufactur- 
turers of Positive Displacement Pumps. 
This pump has a specially designed base 
which provides facilities for mounting the 
pump so that the intake and outlet are 
in a vertical position. The pump intake 
can therefore be attached directly to the 
bottom outlet of tanks, vats, kettles or 
hoppers, eliminating all piping elbows 
which might restrict product flow. 

Allowing the product to enter the 
pumping chamber directly from the out- 
let of the tank increases the viscous prod- 
uct pumping range of the pump, and 
such products as potato salad, cottage 
cheese and other products containing 
whole or large discrete particles can be 
pumped without mascerating or damag- 
ing the product. 

The new pump is available in pumping 
capacities from 60 to 100 gallons per min- 
ute, in V-belt or variable capacity models. 
Further details regarding its application 
may be obtained from the manufacturer, 
Waukesha Foundry Company, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, 
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MOBILE BUILDING 


A new lIcw-cost mobile’ building for 
food vroressors and canners has been 
intreduced by Economy Buildings Inc., 
\Jest Chicago, Illinois. 

Ideal for storage, headquarters shack 
for pickers, or temporary housing, this 
cnit can be conveniently towed trailer- 
fashion frem field to field, crop to crop. 
It provides a»proximately 120 square 
feet cf floor space, enough for several 
desks and bunks, if necessary—for just 
£795, f.o.b., West Chicago. 


714’x 18’ building, built of the finest 


rigid, factory-constructed 
kiln-dried, tongued-and-grooved west 
coast lumber. It is mounted on a heavv- 
dutv steel undercarriage. Trailer is 
eauipped with tires and electric brakes 
controlled by the driver. 


Complete with sash, door, all hard- 
ware and a prime-coated exterior, the 
building is demountable from carriage, 
or available without undercarriage, com- 
plete with floor. 


SPECIAL GREASE FOR 
FOOD PROCESSING MACHINES 


After two years of field testing, Union 
Oil Comnany of California will market a 
new calcium soap base non-toxic grease 
for use in food processing machinery, ac- 
cording to Roy Linden, marketing vice 
president. The product will be marketed 
under the brand name “Alba Grease.” 


Union’s research department early in 
1955 developed and began field testing 
this new grease specifically designed for 
use in the lubrication of food machinery. 
It is cf buttery texture, extremely white 
in color and intermediate between NLGI 
No. 1 and 2. It is manufactured from a 
special type calcium soap and contains 
non-abrasive fillers and additives. This 
combination results in a grease which 
demonstrates excellent oxidation and rust 
resistance even in the presence of exceed- 
ingly corrosive citrus and tomato prod- 
ucts. It also has extremely good mechan- 
ical stability and water resistance. The 
use of 300 second Duo-Sol oil provides 
excellent pumpability even at extremely 
law temperatures. The grease is non- 
toxic and the Company recommends it 
without hesitaticn for use in food proc- 
essing machinery. 


PRODUCE CONVEYOR — Shown here 
is a new produce conveyor recently. in- 

troduced by the Red Cross Manufactur-. 
ing Corp. This unit is of sectional con- 
struction for ease in adding, or removing * 
sections. Lightweight and well balanced 

it can be used up, down or horizontally. 

The conveyor operates with either 2 

h.p. electric motor or 1 h.p. eneine. For 

further infcrmation contact the manu- 

facturer at Bluffton, Indiana, 
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Consolidated Foods Corporation is 
merging its two Maryland canning and 
processing divisions, Phillips Packing 
Company and Gibbs & Company, into 
the Coastal Foods Company Division. In 
order to effect maximum production of 
the two organizations and substantial 
economies in operation, all canning oper- 
ations are being transferred from Bal- 
timore to Cambridge, Maryland. Sales 
of Gibbs products will be continued as 
heretofore from the offices in Baltimore 
through their existing sales organiza- 
tion. W. T. Dixon Gibbs, president of 
the Gibbs Division, has tendered his 
resignation. Joseph Brenner and Wil- 
liam Rokos will continue to serve as 
sales manager and assistant sales man- 
ager respectively. 


Grocery Manufacturers of America— 
Ed Walzer, former columnist for the New 
York Journal of Commerce, and editor 
of a food magazine, and most recently 
with the Jaeger Market Development Or- 
ganization, has resigned the latter posi- 
tion to accept the appointment of public 
information director of GMA, Paul S. 
Willis, president, has announced. Mr. 
Walzer’s responsibilities will include 
bringing to public attention the food in- 
dustry’s continuing efforts to give con- 
sumers more and better products at the 
lowest possible price. For the business 
community he will provide information 
on the production and marketing meth- 
ods which have made the food industry 
a model of operational efficiency. 


Sales Contest Winners—P. F. Pfeister 
Company of Detroit and H. F. Adkins 
Company of Lexington, Kentucky, have 
been selected as grand prize winners of 
the Dole-Hawaiian Pineaple Company’s 
annual national sales contest. More than 
1000 food brokers representing Dole 
across the country, participated in the 
contest. Each of the winning firms had 
the choice of two all-expense naid trips 
to Hawaii or $2500 in cash. The second 
prize winner is the Selz Brokerage of 
Tampa, Florida. Leonard Selz will take 
the trin to Hawaii as his prize. The win- 
ning firms have elected to take the mone- 
tary prizes. 


Provosed Merger—The Boards of Di- 
rectors of The Pfaudler Company, 
Rochester, New York. and The Per- 
mutit Company, New York Citv. have 
approved submitting to stockholders a 
proposal to merge the two firms under 
the name of Pfaudler-Permutit. Inc., on 
the basis that Pfaudler shareholders re- 
ceive 1.429 shares of Pfaudler-Permutit 
for each Pfaudler share. Each Permutit 
shareholder would receive 1 share of 
Pfaudler-Permutit for each Permutit 
share. Pfaudler had previously pur- 
chased avproximately 25 percent of the 
outstanding shares of Permutit stock 
from Ward Industries Corporation. 
Pfaudler is the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of industrial elass-steel processing 
eauipment. Permutit is a large producer 
of water conditioning equipment, ion 
exchangers and power plant accessories. 


California Packing Corporation—Oliver 
E. Seegelen and Alfred W. Eames Jr., 
director and members of the executive 
committee of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., have 
been elected vice-presidents of this con- 
cern, 


The Columbia River Packers Associa- 
tion—Ted R. Gamble, president of the 
Mount Hood Radio and Television Broad- 
easting Co., Portland, Ore., has been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Columbia River Packers As- 
sociation. He succeeds J. Wendell 
Coombs, a Transamerica Corp. president 
who retired from the board. 


Mt. Laurel Canning Corporation, Tem- 
ple Pennsylvania, packers of mushrooms 
and tomatoes, have added a new ware- 
house 54 feet x 102 feet. 


Northern Wayne Cooperative, William- 
son, New York, canners of fruits and 
vegetables, have elected the following 
officers: Edward Hoste, president; Allan 
Mitchell, vice-president; Roger Davis, 
secretary; and Alfred Lockley, treasurer. 


Produce Canners Cooperative, Inc., 
North Collins, New York, has increased 
its production of beans about 20 pereent 
through the addition of more equipment 
and later plantings. 
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“Why there’s where I live,” one of the Badgerland’s Alice-In- 
Dairyland Princesses seems to be telling M. P. Verhulst, Madison, 
executive secretary of the Wisconsin Canners Association. The 
occasion was a tour through the Oconomowoc Canning Com- 
pany’s Sun Prairie plant as part of a course to acquaint the 
girls with Wisconsin industry. Verhulst holds a map showing 
the locations of canning factories in the state. The princesses 
are, l. to r.: Nancy Kay Trewyn, 18, Whitewater; Diane K. 
Zaborowski, 19, Thorp; Beverly R. Thomas, 20, Cobb; and Janice 
L. Crane, 18, Manawa. Each of the girls aspires to becoming 
Wisconsin’s official “Alice-In-Dairyland.” 
during the State Fair, in August. 


One will be chosen 
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One hundred-thirty years’ service in the seed business is represented by the four 
Northrup King employees shown above at the time of their retirement. These four are 
being congratulated by L. M. King, third from left, and Maurice Keating, right. Mr. 
King is chairman of the board and Mr. Keating is president of Northrup King. Those 
shown above from left to right are: Art Christenson, Macy L. Spracher, Mr. King, 
H. C. Fisher, John W. Mathys and Mr. Keating. 


Northrup King Veterans Retire 


Mr. Christenson has worked 30 years 
for Northrup King. He started with the 
company in the display department and 
has spent the last 20 years in the 
shipping dept. 


Miss Spracher has served as head of 
Northrup King’s seed analysis labora- 
tory since 1922, the year she joined the 
company. She has devoted her life’s 
work to seed analysis, working in both 
USDA and other commercial seed labs 
before joining Northrup King. She is a 
charter member and has held all offices, 
including the presidency, in the Society of 
Commercial Seed Technologists. In 1939 
she served as a commercial seed company 
advisor in setting up the Federal Seed 
Act. 


Mr. Fisher started with Northrup 
King in 1920 and has served his entire 
37 years with the company in purchas- 
ing farm and grass seeds. In 1947 he 
was named an officer and director of 
Northrup King, as assistant Secretary. 
In 1950 he became vice president in 
charge of Minneapolis Farm and Grass 
Seeds. He also served Northrup King as 
their representative on the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange until the time of his 
retirement. 


Mr. Mathys is well known to members 
of the seed trade, serving as president of 
the ASTA in 1954-1955. He previously 
served as Ist vice president of that group 
in 1952-1953, as well as chairman of the 
Garden Seed Division of the ASTA for 
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six years in 1937-1938 he held the presi- 
dency of the Western Seedsmens Associa- 
tion. 


A graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Mathys held several positions 
with the Everett B. Clark Co. before and 
after World War I and operated his own 
seed store in Salinas, California. He 
joined Northrup King in 1929 and has 
served as vice president and director of 
the Company and head of the Garden 
Seed Department. He is moving from 
Minnesota and will be at home at 1156 
Sylvan Road, Monterey, California. 


LARRY CORBETT SUCCEEDS JACK 
MATHYS AT NORTHRUP KING 


L. W. (Larry) Corbett was named as 
manager of Northrup, King & Co’s., 
garden seed department, succeeding J. W. 
Mathys who retired as of July 1. 


Mr. Corbett joined Northrup King in 
1932 as assistant manager of the garden 
seed department. He became garden 
seed sales manager in 1952, a position he 
will continue to hold along with his new 
responsibilities. 


He has been instrumental in develop- 
ing Northrup King’s present breeding 
and selection program and in initiating 
sales to the processing trade. 

Through his guidance, Northrup King 
has developed such varieties as Royal 
Chantenay carrot, King Red and Ruby 


LARRY CORBETT 


Queen beets and Pearlgreen snapbean. 
All these have gained wide popularity 
in the trade. 

Mr. Corbett carries with his new posi- 
tion 32 years’ experience in garden seeds. 
His initial training includes B.S. and 
M.S. degrees in olericulture from Cornell 
University, followed by practical ex- 
perience on truck farms in Pennsylvania 
and in assignments with other seed com- 
panies before Northrup King. 

He has served as chairman of the 
Garden Seed Division of the American 
Seed Trade AsSociation and is a past 
president and director of the All America 
Selections committee. He is a member of 
the Commercial Plant Breeders Associa- 
tion and of the ’49 ers, as well as being 
active in organizations stressing im- 
provement of seed quality - varietal 
types. 


Continental Can Company has an- 
nounced the following appointments: 
George H. Durlester to the newly 
fermed position of general manager of 
Industrial Engineering in the Metal 
Division with headquarters in New York 
City. Mr. Durlester was previously 
assistant general manager of Industrial 
Engineering for the entire company. 
Lauren C. Dudley to general manager, 
Southeastern District of the Metal Divi- 


sion, with headquarters in New Orleans. 
Mr. Dudley was previously district sales 


manager at Houston. He will supervise 
operation of the company’s plants at 
Birmingham, Alabama; Winter Garden, 
Auburndale, and Tampa, Florida; Har- 
vey, Louisiana; and Houston, Texas. He 
will also be in charge of sales offices in 
Atlanta, Winter Haven, New Orleans, 
and Houston. H. G. Oehlberg, previously 
a Continental Can salesman in Houston, 
has been appointed Acting District Sales 
Manager in that city. 
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AGRICULTURE 


WEATHER & CROPS 


BEANS 
DF LAWARE-MARYLAND, July 20 — Lima 
Beans: Starting to move to processors, 
which is about a week earlier than usual. 


NORWAY, MICH., July 16—Green & Wax 
Beans: In 1956 had 3%4 acres of Bounti- 
ful and non in 1957; 1956 had 63% acres 
of wax and 75% acres in 1957; in 1956 
had 69% acres of Buntiful tendergreen 
and 811% acres in 1957. 


NEW YORK, July 23—Snap Beans: Crop 
locks good and now getting into full 
swing. Yields running above normal and 
if weather holds, crop should be good. 


PARISH, N. Y., July 22—Snap Beans: 
Stands have been very good until past 
week. Growth retarded due to lack of 
rain and hot weather. Soil very dry. 
Still have subsoil moisture but a good 
rain is badly needed. 


CORVALLS, ORE., July 18 — Blue Lake 
Beans: About same acreage as last year. 
To date the crop does not look as good as 
it did a year ago, about 80 percent of 
normal. Think yields in Oregon will be 
below last year. 


TRI-STATES, July 24—Snap Beans: Crop 
finished on Peninsula. Rains enabling 
planting of fall crops. 

Limas: Dry weather stopped planting 
last week. One report of planting now 
on chance of late fall. 


CORN 

DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 20 — Corn: 
Practically no relief from drought last 
week. Southern Maryland and the South- 
ern two-thirds of the Eastern Shore are 
hardest hit. Yields in these areas will be 
sharply curtailed and many fields will 
probably not produce any corn at all. The 
late planted corn is holding up remark- 
ably well and rains could save some of it. 
Some movement to processors but volume 
is not enough for sustained operations. 
(A fairly good rain hit area on 23rd.) 

INDIANA, July 17— Corn: Poor pros- 
pects due to water damage. 


ABERDEEN, MD., July 20 — Corn: Need 
rain very badly. Crop starting to go 
back. 


KENNEDYVILLE, MD., July 20 — Corn: 
Planted acreage is 43 percent of acreage 
for 1956. It is estimated our yield is 
cut 20 percent to 30 percent at the pres- 
ent time due to the dry weather. 


MIDWEST, July 24—Corn: Looks good 
in Illinois and Minnesota with the excep- 
tion of some drowning out in one part 
of Minnesota and sections south of Chi- 
cago. 
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NEW YORK, July 23—Corn: Making ex- 
cellent growth and looks very good. 


PARISH, N. Y., July 22—Sweet Corn: 
Growth retarded by lack of rain and hot 
weather. Weeds are quite noticeable in 
fields. Started raining today at 11:00 
A.M. Hope it lasts all day. 


ROXANNA, OHIO, July 16—Corn: Usual 
acreage. Good growing conditions and 
expect a better crop than last year. 


CORVALLIS, ORE., July 18—Corn: Crop 
doing fine. Looks like normal yield. Acre- 
age slightly less than in 1956. Expect 
good pack. 


TRI-STATE, July 25—Corn: Looks fine 
but going back each day for want of rain 
on Upper Shore and Western Maryland, 
as also beetle and borer damage. Early 
corn hurt badly, middle plantings at 
critical stage, and late plantings helped 
by today’s rain. 


WISCONSIN, July 20—Corn: First tas- 
tels are now beginning to shed pollen, but 
no silks showing at this time. Abnormal 
crop prospect for early corn, showing a 
large number of double ear shoots. In 
about a week should be showing 80 per- 
cent silk. 


PEAS 
MIDWEST, July 24—Peas: Iowa and IIli- 
nois almost finished, winding up in Min- 
nesota, and about one-fifth of acreage. to 
go in Wisconsin. Wisconsin had good 
yields with one of best packs ever. Favor- 
able weather overcame earlier root rot 
conditions. Better than normal yields in 
Illinois and Minnesota and better than 

normal crop anticipated. 


NEW YORK, July 23—Peas: Spotty rains 
during past several days with some sec- 
tions reporting nice showers and others 
practically nothing. Crops generally 
continue to look very good. Good yields 
and quality reported; harvesting almost 
ended. One of the best pea seasons in 
many years but State acreage was not 
as big as it should have been. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 17—Peas; One of 
the earliest harvesting was completed on 
June 28. Heat of June 12 thru 18 moved 
peas along very rapidly. Late peas were 
hurt by dry soils immediately following 
planting, which resulted in very spotty 
growth. Dry, hot weather reduced pod 
set in lates and resulted in poorly filled 
pods in many fields. 


WISCONSIN, July 20—Peas: Processing 
at some of the Southern plants will be 
completed this week. Average yields on 


last plantings in the South with good 
quality. Bulk of crop was packed before 
damaging effects of the hot, dry mid- 
summer set in. Good crop of Sweets with 
high quality and yields in the north and 
canning will continue in this cooler area 
until August. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 20—Toma- 
toes: Moving to canners in considerable 
volume. 


INDIANA, July 17— Tomatoes: Near 
normal temperatures during the day and 
slightly below normal at night. Heavy 
rains in the Northwest area only. Crop 
situation is extremely serious. Thousands 
of acres were wiped out by heavy rains 
and disease is now taking its toll. Crop 
is about two to three weeks late, which 
means that it will be September 1 before 
any sizable operations will take place. 


LYNN, IND., July 22—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age about same as last year. We missed 
the heavy rains. Growth about normal 
and set good. No disease showing yet. 
Have sprayed two times. Expect to 
spray up into September. 


HOBBS, IND., July 22—Tomatoes: Two 
weeks later than normal, one week later 
than last year. Lost 100 acres (20 per- 
cent) by high water. Prospect not over 
65 percent of last year. 


NEW YORK, July 23—Tomatoes: Mak- 
ing excellent growth. 


NEW WESTON, OHIO, July 22 — Toma- 
toes: Acreage planted same as last year. 
20 percent of acreage lost on account of 
excessive rain. Prospects on remainder 
of acreage seem to be normal. Will start 
canning operations the week of August 5. 
Having trouble with late blight and root 
rot because of exceedingly wet June and 
first ten days of July. 


TEMPLE, PA., July :23—Tomatoes: Sea- 
son will begin approximately third week 
in August. Will all be bought on open 
market. Crop looks good for some of our 
local farmers. . 


TRI-STATES, July 24 — Tomatoes: Re- 
freshing rains the first part of week and 
this appears to be fairly general through- 
out the area, but some places still re- 
ceived no appreciable amounts. The rain 
on the night of July 22 came in gentle 
amounts up to about %” on Central 
Shore of Maryland. General opinion is 
that it may have broken the high tem- 
peratures of last week when most days 
recorded high in the 90’s, but actually 
has done little more than lay the dust. 
Late crops can be helped, as well as fall 
plantings by more rain. Cool nights have 
helped retard the effects of both drought 
and heat. On the Central Shore have had 
only 3.56” of rain since March 21, where- 
as we should have this much each month. 
Delaware reports 20 days of over 90 de- 
gree temperatures. Blossom end rot, blos- 
som drop, small fruit, and poor color all 
reported. Peninsula expects up to 30 to 
40 percent loss. 
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CLEARFIELD, UTAH, July 16—Tomatoes: 
Looks very good on an average. Due to 
the wet spring the planting was retarded 
and therefore, the crop will be late com- 
ing into production. If we have a late 
fall we may get an average tonnage. 


FRUIT 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 20 — Ap- 
ples: In the important Western Mary- 
land fruit areas crops generally have not 
been affected by dry weather. In some 
localities of Delaware and Eastern Shore 
of Maryland the sizing of early apples 
has been adversely affected. 

Peaches: Earliest varieties in Western 
Maryland are moving in light volume. 


NEW YORK, July 23 — Raspberries: 
Wind damage a couple of weeks ago. 
Harvesting pretty well along. 


Cherries: Sweet harvest is over and 
red tart harvest is getting into full swing 
this week. Quality very good and yields 
are running above estimates. 


WILLIAMSON, N. Y., July 17—Cherries: 
We are just beginning the harvest and it 
currently appears that the crop in the 
County of Wayne, where we are located, 
will be about 28 percent higher than it 
was last year. 


CORVALLIS, ORE., July 18—Sweet Cher- 
ries: Hardly more than 35 percent of 
normal crop. 


Purple Plums: Looks like 65 percent 


of normal crop. 
Berries: Little below normal with the 
exception of strawberries. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 23—Cucum- 
bers: Harvest is about finished. 


NORWAY, MICH., July 16—Carrots: 5% 
acres in 1956, none in 1957. Cabbage: 38 
acres in 1956 and 25 acres in 1957. 


NEW YORK, July 23—Beets, Carrots & 
Cabbage: Continuing to make good prog- 
ress. 


GENEVA, N. Y., July 22—Cabbage: Crop 
in this area is approximately 20 percent 
less in planted acreage than last year’s 
abnormally heavy acreage. Growing con- 
ditions were ideal last year, creating 
heavy production. Weather so far this 
year has also been ideal. Prospects are 
for more cabbage this fall than we hoped 
for. 


CORVALLIS, ORE., July 18—Beets: Acre- 
age about the same as last year. Crop is 
below par as stands are not as good as 
they were a year ago. Looks like crop 
will be about 85 percent of 1956. 


TEMPLE, PA., July 23 — Mushrooms: 
Season was ended in June. All bought on 
open market. Yield fair. 


DEATHS 


Henry A. Verhulst, 75, founder and 
chairman of the board of the Calumet- 
Dutch Packing Company, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, died on July 22 following a 
month’s illness. He is survived by his 
widow and two’sons, Gordon, who is Pres- 
ident of Calumet-Dutch Packing Com- 
pany, and Marvin, who is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion. Mr. Verhulst entered the canning 
business in 1921 while still engaged in the 
wholesale cheese business in Sheboygan. 
In 1928 he began devoting ‘his full time 
to the canning business. He served as a 
director and official of the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association from 1928 to 1931, and 
as a director of National Canners Asso- 
ciation from 1939 to 1942. 


William T. Walsh, 70, sales and adver- 
tising manager of Vita Food Products, 
Inc., New York City, died on July 17 after 
a heart attack on his way home from 
work. Mr. Walsh joined Vita Food Prod- 
ucts 36 years ago as a salesman, and in 
1935 was appointed to the position he 
held at the tire of his death. A native of 
Jersey City, he made his permanent resi- 
dence in Rutherford, New Jersey. Sur- 
viving are his widow, Anna, his son 
William T. Jr., who is a member of the 
Vita sales staff, a daughter, Grace L. 
Morrison, and three grandchildren. 


For complete details, illustrated 
literature, prices, delivery, see 
your Robins Representative or 
write direct. 


broths. 


GET FULL FLAVOR BLANCHING 


with the THERMOTIC 
STEAM BLANCHER 


The Robins Thermotic Steam Blancher assures 
retention of flavor in mushrooms, fruits and 
vegetables because they are blanched in their own 
Uniform blanching is accomplished by 
accurately timed and easily controlled graduated steam 
flow. Produces a product of highest quality. 
Shrinkage is reduced to a minimum. Design of conveyor 
screw eliminates possibility of product damage. 


AkRohbins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 


713-729 E. Lombard St. @ Baltimore 2, Md. 


THE ROBINS LINE INCLUDES EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING 
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APPLES ASPARAGUS BEETS * CORN DRIED BEANS LIMA BEANS * MARMALADES * OLIVES * ONIONS PEACHES PEAS PEPPERS 
PICKLES POTATOES * PUMPKIN RELISHES SAUERKRAUT SHRIMP SPINACH STRAWBERRIES * STRING BEANS * TOMATOES 
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Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show, NBC NEWS, on alternate M ond 
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This oval symbolizes progress! 


Canco’s famous oval trade-mark has identified thousands of important 
canning “‘firsts.” + In the canning of tomatoes, for instance, American 
Can Company developed the equipment that made the steam-flow closure 
procedure commercially successful. This method eliminates the exhaust 
box and allows more efficient use of cannery space. + Advances such as 
this are the result of Canco’s continuing research and development pro- 
gram—a program which helps canners produce better and better products. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco - 


COME TO FIRST! 


THE CANNING TRADE - July 29, 1957 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Reacts To Drought Damage— 
Tomato Undertone Strong—Fair Pea 
Business — Beans Steady——Corn Mostly 
Unchanged — Citrus Moving — Watching 


Growers Prices On West Coast—Cherry 
Prices Coming Slow—Sardines Unsettled— 
Hot Weather Helps Fish. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 26, 1957 


THE SITUATION — With reports of 
crop damage from prolonged dry weather 
on the increase, distributors have been 
doing a little more buying of canned 
vegetables in a move to protect near- 
term requirements in the event that any 
temporary supply shortages might de- 
velop. Some of this buying is also pre- 
cautionary against the possibility of 
price run-ups in first hands. In the can- 
ned fruit market, most of the spot inter- 
est centers in citrus, which is getting 
a good move. Hot weather over the 
greater part of the country is spurring 
movement of canned fish at retail, and is 
bringing with it a corresponding pick-up 
in the demand for replacement supplies 
from chains, supers, and _ wholesale 
grocers. 


THE OUTLOOK—Canned foods buy- 
ers are running spot checks on the mar- 
ket on a number of major staples, pre- 
liminary to possible larger-scale buying 
in some lines where available supplies 
now promise to be smaller than antici- 
pated earlier. This has not as yet re- 
sulted in any real large-scale covering, 
however. 


TOMATOES — Reports from the Tri- 
States on the progress of the tomato crop 
are unfavorable, and the market is stiff- 
ening. However, offerings were still re- 
ported on prompt shipment tomatoes at 
$1.00 for standard 1s, but 308s have 
moved to $1.30, 2%s to $2.00 and 10s, 
to $7.00, all f.o.b. canneries. The mar- 
ket in the midwest is also showing a 
strong undertone. No change is reported 
on tomatoes in California. 


PEAS — Reports reaching the trade 
here are that the late harvest of sweets 
is definitely showing the effect of drouth. 


Meanwhile, however, offerings of stand- 
ard 303s sweets are reported on the basis 
of $1.20 per dozen at Tri-State canneries 
and $1.20 f.o.b. midwest packing points. 
A fair to moderate amount of business 
is reported. 


BEANS—tThe market for green beans 
remains in good shape, with canners in 
the Tri-States offering standard 303s 
flat pod cut beans at $1.05 and round pod 
at $1.20. On extra standard round pod 
303s the market is held at $1.25, with 
fancy 4-sieve at $1.45. 


CORN—There is no big buying going 
on, but reports in the East indicate that 
the growing crop has been badly hit by 
the unfavorable weather conditions. Can- 
ners continue to quote the market on 
carryover corn unchanged from previous 
levels. 


CITRUS—Reports from the distribut- 
ing trades note a continued heavy move- 
ment of canned citrus into consumption, 
and the market at the wholesale level 
is quite firm, particularly on orange juice 
where Florida canners quote for prompt 
shipment at 97% cents per dozen for 2s 
and $2.25 for 46-ounce. Blended juice is 
meeting with a better call, the market 
holding at 95 cents and $2.15, respective- 
ly, while on grapefruit juice canners’ 
views are unchanged at 95 cents for 2s 
and $2.05 for 46-ounce. Fancy grapefruit 
sections, 303s, range $1.60-$1.62% with 
fancy citrus salad at $2.35 and choice at 
$2.27 12-$2.30. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Canned foods 
buyers are following closely maneuvering 
in California on grower prices for 
peaches this season, realizing that low 
pruit prices may be reflected in the price 
for the canned product—particularly in 
view of the carryover situation this year. 
Canners are still open to “trading” on 
new pack apricots, following the buyer 
resistance which developed after opening 
prices were announced this season. Mar- 
kets for such items as fruit cocktails, 


Bartlett pears, fruits-for-salad, and R.A. . 


cherries are quiet and unchanged. 


RSP CHERRIES — With prices for 
frozen cherries lower than those of a 
year ago in the Midwest, the trade ex- 
pects that canner prices will also be 
somewhat lower, reflecting raw fruit 
costs. Most Midwestern packers are still 
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delaying the naming of prices on new 
pack. Last offerings of carryover cher- 
ries were on the basis of $2.00, with some 
business booked tentatively on new pack 
at $1.95. Eastern canners are quoting 
new pack red sour pitted cherries at $2.00 
for 303s and $14 for 10s. 


SARDINES —- Supplies in Maine con- 
tinue liberal, and the market remains un- 
settled. Canners are quoting $6.88-$6.90, 
net, f.o.b. canneries for new pack quar- 
ter keyless oils, with some packers re- 
maining withdrawn. Offerings are re- 
ported here on the basis of $6.99, ex 
warehouse, New York. Demand is pick- 
ing up a little, but distributors are not 
stocking ahead in view of the present 
position of the market at primary points. 


SALMON—Reports on the progress of 
salmon canning in Alaska continue favor- 
able, with outturn running ahead of the 
comparable period a year ago. Packers 
have not yet announced opening prices 
on the 1957 pack. Meanwhile, the mar- 
ket on carryover holdings remains firm 
and unchanged, with movement into dis- 
tributing channels picking up a little. 


TUNA—Demand for prompt shipment 
tuna has gotten a shot in the arm from 
the recent spell of hot weather, and can- 
nery shipments are on the increase. No 
price changes have been reported, how- 
ever. 


SHRIMP—With shrimp canning at the 
Gulf at an end for the early pack, the 
market is in strong position. Canners 
offer deveined shrimp in a limited way, 
with jumbo 4%-ounce at $6.75, large at 
$6.25, medium at $5.65, small at $4.80, 
and broken at $4.20. On regular pack, in 
5-ounce tins, jumbo is quoted at $5.50, 
large at $5.00, medium at $4.50, small at 
$4.00, tiny at $3.90, and broken at $3.75, 
all f.o.b. canery, subject to prior sale. 


Correction—In our July 15 issue it was 
announced that the Lord Baltimore Press 
had purchased a 2% acre site at Clinton, 
Ohio on which a new folding box and 
label plant would be erected. The site 
purchased was 12% acres and is located 
in Clinton, Iowa rather than in Ohio. 
“THE CANNING TRADE” regrets the 
error. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Activity In New Packs—Shopping In Peas 
—Corn Advances—Standard Tomatoes Clean 
Up—Products Show Upward Trend—Kraut 
Firm — Beans Hurt By Weather — Citrus 
Improves—Cling Peach Prices. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 26, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Activity in this 
market continues to expand as additional 
new pack items make their appearance. 
Buyers and sellers alike are busy making 
arrangements for season’s requirements 
on various kinds of canned foods. It ap- 
pears that a greater percentage of total 
business is done each year between sell- 
crs and buyers who have confidence in 
each other on the basis of set asides 
which will vary in price as market condi- 
tions change. It’s a great change from 
the way business was done in years long 
gone by. 


This week found the pea market in 
trouble as local canners have come up 
with a lot more peas than had been antici- 
pated. Canners have been guilty of price 
cutting, particularly on lower grades and 
the trade are becoming very cautious. On 
the other hand, green and wax bean 
prices may show an upturn from original 
opening prices as the Eastern seaboard 
has been badly hurt by extremely hot 
and dry weather with some evidence of 
the same thing in New York. Corn and 
kraut are showing more strength due to 
unfavorable reports in regard to current 
crop conditions which are not too encour- 
ing. Tomatoes and tomato products are 
also moving to higher ground as proces- 
sors are beginning to feel it’s a little silly 
to sell below cost when the new pack is 
expected to be so much higher. RSP 
cherries are quoted at a wide variety of 
prices as canners appear to have a great 
deal of difficulty in deciding just what 
they are worth. On the West Coast most 
apricot prices have been withdrawn in 
the face of a pack which is falling down 
badly and it looks like higher prices are 
in the offing. Clings and Elberta peaches 
seem to be in much better position which 
is indicated by lower opening prices on 
the former item. Pears too are expected 
to be lower when prices are named and 
the trade is watching the situation very 
carefully. 


PEAS—The experts went a little hay- 
wire in their pre-pack predictions in re- 
gard to total anticipated production here 
in the Middle West. The weather was 
bad but production seems to be excellent 
regardless of that fact and it’s beginning 
to show up in current quotations. Fancy 
and extra standard prices are down from 
5 to 10 cents a dozen on 3038s and at least 
25 cents on tens. However, the real weak- 
ness has shown up in standards as it’s no 
trick to buy standard four Alaskas in 
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303s at $1.10 although most of the indus- 
try are holding at about $1.20. Standard 
tens are readily available at $7.00 with 
rumors of even lower prices. Buying has 
been heavy but the trade are shopping 
with every purchase. 


CORN — Distributors are not going to 
buy corn as cheap as they have been as 
Midwest canners are getting higher ideas 
of what unsold stocks are worth and they 
certainly are justified. It looks like fancy 
302s are going to cost no less than $1.30 
by the first of August with tens at a bot- 
tom of $8.50 or higher. Standard corn 
is almost completely cleaned up with 
prices now ranging from $1.10 to $1.15 
for 303s and nothing is offered in tens. 


TOMA TOES—Few if any local canners 
have any standard 303 tomatoes left to 
sell as this is written. Extra standards 
are held at $1.40 and offerings are much 
more limited than they have been. To- 
matoes in No. 1 tins are about extinct 
until another pack rolls around although 
tens are still kicking around at $6.25 for 
standards and $6.75 for extra standards. 
There is no longer much question about 
the new pack. The crop will be down 
from last year and it seems likely the 
yield per acre will also be down. The bot- 
tom has been reached and left. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — This market 
is showing the same upward trend as in 
the case of tomatoes and for the same 
reason, Catsup is particularly active in 
showing the way to higher ground. A lot 
of catsup was moved at previous low 


prices and canners are now in the process 
of getting prices back to something more 
resembling a profit. New pack is obvious- 
ly going to cost more money. Tomato 
juice is also getting a little more expen- 
sive although not to the same degree as 
catsup. Some canners are now holding 
firm at $2.30 for fancy 46 oz. although 
others are still willing to sell as low as 
$2.15. Nevertheless, the trend is in the 
right direction and prices will be higher. 


KRAUT—The price slide on kraut has 
ceased to be and this item is now on much 
firmer ground than it has been for quite 
some time. The new pack will be nowhere 
near the size of the last one as inclement 
weather has taken its toll and this ap- 
plies to both New York and Wisconsin 
the two big processing areas. Fancy 
grade now costs $4.95 for tens, $1.50 for 
2'2s and $1.10 for 303s. 


BEANS—tTri-State canners have taken 
a beating from a production standpoint 
and it looks now like very little will be 
forthcoming from that area. Sizzling 
weather and a dearth of rain have done 
the damage and it has been heavy. New 
York canners are also complaining about 
the lack of water but so far the pack 
there appears to be coming along in pret- 
ty good shape. Ozark canners also seem 
to be doing alright. Prices are on firm 
ground from all areas that are now able 
to offer new pack merchandise. It’s a 
little too early for Wisconsin but con- 
ditions appear favorable so far but can- 
ners are keeping their fingers crossed 
until the pack is in the cans. 


GREEN PEAS FOR PROCESSING 


The 1957 prospective production of green peas for processing is estimated 
at 562,640 tons on the basis of July 15 conditions, according to the U.D.S.A. 
Crop Reporting Board. This compares with the 1956 production of 545,110 tons 
and the 1946-55 average production of 435,340 tons. ‘ 

The July 15, 1957 indicated yield for the United States is 2,445 pounds. This 
compares with 2,301 pounds of shelled green peas obtained in 1956 and the 
preceding 10-year average of 2,030 pounds. 

Yield prospects improved in practically all of the late producing States after 
July 1. Near record high yields are in prospect for several important States, 
including Washington, Utah, Wisconsin and New York. 


Preliminary acreage and indicated production by States, 1957 


HARVESTED ACREAGE 


YIELD PER ACRE Propucrion 


West Virginia and Wyoming. 


STATE 1956 1957+ 1956 1957¢ 1956 1957¢ 
A eres Acres Pounds Pounds Tons Tons 

7,850 7,000 2810 2300 11,030 8,050 
11,800 9,800 2010 2100 11,860 10,290 
14,900 15,000 1740 2400 12,960 18,600 
1,100 1,200 1630 1500 900 900 
2,700 2,600 1810 1500 2,440 1,950 
30,300 30,800 2050 2600 31,060 40,040 
Michigan .... 4,400 6,600 2000 1900 4,400 6,270 
Wisconsin 129,100 136,000 1960 2400 126,520 163,200 
Minnesota 59,300 60,000 1710 2100 50,700 63,000 
Delaware 5,400 6,400 2760 1900 7,450 6,080 
Maryland 10,500 10,300 2350 1900 12,340 9,780 
2,300 2,200 2200 1300 2,530 1,430 
13,900 12,000 2820 2800 19,600 16,800 
1,800 1,500 1960 2600 1,760 1,950 
EID trceaccacicceninicmiiunseavens 6,400 6,600 2710 3100 8,670 10,230 
Washington ... 82,600 72,000 2990 2700 123,490 97,200 
ees. Sa 64,000 61,000 2600 2700 83,200 82,350 
IIR siiicntccictnendanneneasion 13,200 8,900 3080 3010 20,330 13,390 
12,170 10,400 2279 2256 13,870 11,730 
United States... 173,720 160,300 2301 2445 545,110 562,640 


* Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Preliminary. 


t Indicated. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CITRUS — The situation in Florida 
seems to be getting a little better right 
along, in fact, some canners have with- 
drawn from the market except for those 
buyers who are covered by contracts. 
Grapefruit sections and citra salad are 
particularly tight and some sizes are at 
a premium where they can be found. The 
movement out of the state is much better 
at prices which are slightly higher than 
the recent low point. Orange juice is 
going at $2.25 with blended at $2.15 and 
grapefruit juice at $2.05 all in 46 oz. tins. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Few Califor- 
nia canners are quoting on new pack 
apricots as most of them seem inclined 
to get off the market until they can see 
what final figures will look like and until 
they can digest sales already made. First 
prices on the 1957 pack of Cling peaches 
reached here this week and they were 
auoted quite generally on the same basis. 
Choice grade are listed at $1.77% for 
halves in 3038s with 2%s at $2.60 and 
tens at $9.40. Sliced are listed at an addi- 
tional 2% cents for 303s, 5 cents for 2%s 
and 20 cents for tens. Standards halves 
are quoted at $1.70, $2.4712 and $8.80 
with sliced proportionately higher. These 
prices are down from last year and the 
trade are expecting the same to be true 
in the case of freestone peaches, pears 
and cocktail although so far nothing con- 
crete in the way of prices has reached 
here as yet. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Conditions Generally Good—Tomato 
Products Moving—Heavy Expert Demand 
For Asparagus — Peaches Open — Diverting 
Heavy Pear Crops To Fresh Markets—Cot 
Canning Ends With Smaller Pack Indicated— 
Salmon Pack Running Behind Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 22, 1957 


GENERAL—Weather conditions con- 
tinue to favor both fruit and vegetable 
crops and cannery outputs are keeping 
up well with earlier estimates. Apricot 
canning has come to an end and opera- 
tions on cling peaches will be under way 
before the end of July. Sales of last 
year’s packs of both of these furits have 
been quite heavy in recent weeks and 
holdings are rather lighter than seemed 
likely earlier in the year. Tomatoes are 
showing up very well in the fields, with 
indications that canning may get under 
way at an earlier date than usual. Move- 
ment of the canned item is keeping up 
well, with shipments going forward to 
some areas not often served in the past. 
Movement of tomato catsup at the special 
prices quoted a few weeks ago was very 
heavy and the carryover into the new 
packing season will be much lighter 
than seemed likely late in the spring. 
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The canned tuna market has taken on a 
more stable tone and list prices are being 
more closely adhered to in some time. 
The pack of Alaska red salmon is run- 
ning behind that of last year to a cor- 
responding date and prices have firmed 
somewhat. Many requests are reported 
for California sardines, but there are 
no offerings, as last year’s pack was a 
limited one. 


PRODUCTS—Tomato products have 
been moving off especially well of late, 
with tomato catsup in the 14-oz. size 
offered by a packer of a featured brand 
moved up to $1.55, after having been 
priced at $1.35 for a time. Sales of No. 
10 catsup are reported at $9.00, with No. 
10 tomato sauce at $7.75. Fancy tomatoes 
are available at $1.70 for No. 303, $2.00 
for No. 2, $2.45 for No. 2%s and $9.25 
for No. 10. 


ASPARAGUS—Sales of asparagus 
have been highly pleasing in recent 
weeks, with the export demand outstand- 
ing, especially from Germay. Europe has 
taken about everything that has been 
offered in shelf sizes in green tipped and 
white and has even taken some of the 
Colossal size spears, which had _ been 
neglected in the past. Distributors seem 
to feel that the lower prices now in effect 
should move the carryover from last 
year’s pack and the pack but recently 
completed. The full list of spear sizes 
in the No. 300 container is available at 
a top price of $2.80 a dozen for Colossal 
to $2.70 for Medium-Small. Never before 
have sizes sold in such a uniform price 
range. It is commented on by the trade 
that while All Green sales have been 
good, shipments are slow, for some 
reason. 


Pi ACHES—Opening prices on new 
pack cling peaches have been named by 
several interests during the week, with 
most of these on the basis of $2.47% for 
No. 2% standard halves, $2.60 for choice 
and $2.90 for fancy. These are quite 
close to quotations made in recent weeks 
on fruit of last season’s pack, reflecting 
lower prices to growers for fruit, but tak- 
ing into consideration higher costs for 
iabor, cans and cases. The Cling Peach 
Advisory Board early recommended a 
green drop program for growers and will 
put into effect quality and size regu- 
lations for fruit delivered to canners to 
help hold down the size of the pack. 


PEARS—Bartlett pears are maturing 
earlier than usual this year and canning 
operations are getting under way in some 
districts. The crop is a large one and 
with canners offering lower prices than 
in years, growers are making every effort 
to ship as large a percentage to the fresh 
fruit markets as possible. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots 
has come to an end for the season and 
the pack promises to be rather smaller 
than had been planned. Some canners, 


finding their packs running behind 
schedule, entered the market for more 
fruit, paying somewhat more per ton for 
the late purchases. This is having an 
effect on opening prices on the canned 
pack, just commencing to make an ap- 
pearance. The opening lists, just making 
an appearance, range slightly lower than 
those brought out last year. Fancy halves 
in the No. 2% size, peeled, are down 
10 cents a dozen from last year’s open- 
ing, and choice halves down 15 cents, with 
other items in about this proportion. 


APPLES—tThe processing of apples is 
expected to get under way about August 
10th in the Sebastopol district, where 
Gravenstein apples are leading variety. 
Last year’s pack is down to low ebb, with 
some canners out of stock for months. 
Applesauce has sold for many months at 
$1.55 for No. 303 in choice and $1.45 in 
the fancy grade, but with costs steadily 
mounting some operators suggest that 
higher prices should be in order. 


CHERRIES—Cherries of California 
pack are being offered under an adver- 
tised brand an $3.75 for light sweet 
cherries in No. 303 glass and at $1.92% 
in the buffet size tin. Dark sweet cherries 
in No. 303 glass are priced at $4.15 and 
$2.20 in buffet. Boysenberries, also of 
California pack, are priced at $3.25 for 
the item in glass and $1.57% in the 
buffet size. 


SALMON—Reports from Alaska indi- 
cate that the canned salmon pack is run- 
ning behind that of last year to a cor- 
responding date. The total to July 13 was 
854,008 cases, against 927,862 a year 
earlier. Packs of both red salmon and 
pink salmon were below those of last 
year at this date, but that of chum salmon 
was substantially higher. Following this 
report, some interests which had been 
offering red salmon at reductions from 
last year’s opening prices, have gone 
back to the original list. 


CALIFORNIA TOMATO STOCKS 


Stocks of canned tomatoes and tomato 
products held by California canners as of 
July 1, 1957 were announced July 20 by 
the Canners League of California. Stocks 
of Canned Tomatoes totaled 2,732,526 
actual cases (last year 1,163,462), of 
which 2,614,238 were Round Tomatoes 
and 118,288 Italian type. 


July 1st stocks of Tomato Products in 
actual cases, according to the League re- 
port, were (last year in parenthesis): 
Tomato Juice 4,374,918 (1,315,059); 
Tomato Catsup 3,547,130 (1,376,361); To- 
mato Chili Sauce 554,324; (240,838); To- 
mato Sauce and/or Hot Sauce 3,292,284 
(1,135,644); Tomato Puree 837,094 (120,- 
021); Tomato Paste 1,811,541 (596,563); 
Tomato Products (Not Elsewhere Speci- 
fied) 189,985 (79,032). 

The League reported that these tomato 
stocks represent the carryover going into 
the new packing ‘season. 
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WASHINGTON 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 
General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Streets, S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements: 


CANNED APRICOTS—Choice, Grade 
B, unpeeled, halves, in heavy syrup in 
accordance with Federal Specification 
Z-A-63la as amended, commercial labels, 
from 1957 crop. 600 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Franconia, Va.; 250 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Denver, Colo.; 300 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Clearfield, Utah; 
415 cases 6/10’s for delivery to East San 
Bruno, Calif.; 460 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Manuel, Calif.; 500 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Seattle, Wash. Opening 
date August 9. 


Veterans Administration, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements: 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE — Fancy, 
Grade A, in accordance with Federal Spe- 
cification JJJ-T-576a, labeling required, 
from 1957 crop. 13,500 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 5,000 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 
16,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, 
Ill. Small business only. Opening date 
August 19. 

CANNED TOMATO JUICE—Dietetic, 
Fancy, Grade A, in accordance with Fed- 
eral Specification JJJ-T-576a, labeling 
required, from 1957 crop. 1,250 cases 
24/2’s for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
625 cases 24/2’s for delivery to Wilming- 
ton, Calif.; 1,500 cases 24/2’s for delivery 
to Hines, Ill. Opening date August 19. 


QMC REQUIREMENTS FOR 
BLUEBERRIES, PINEAPPLE 


Tentative requirements for canned 
blueberries, pineaple juice, and canned 
pineapple from the 1957 pack to meet the 
requirements of the armed forces were 
announced July 11 by the Military Sub- 
sistence Supply Agency, 226 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Procure- 


ments will be made by the Military Sub- 
sistence Market Centers. 

CANNED BLUEBERRIES—Grade A, 
Fancy, or Grade B. Choice, in water. 
28,029 cases 6/10’s; 10,617 cases 24/300’s. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE JUICE — 
Grade A, Fancy, unsweetened, 296,342 
cases 12/3 cyl. 

CANNED PINEAPPLE JUICE — 
Grade A, Fancy, or Grade B, Choice. 
5,333 cases sliced 24/244’s; 102,197 cases 
sliced 6/10’s; 12,400 cases chunks or tid- 
bits 24/2%’s 132,864 cases chunks or 
tidbits 6/10’s; 11,533 cases crushed, 
24/2%’s; 117,237 cases crushed 6/10’s. 


CHERRIES FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced an offer to buy canned 
red tart pitted cherries packed during 
1957, for use in the school lunch program. 
Purchases will be made with funds ap- 
propriated under the National School 
Lunch Act and will depend upon quanti- 
ties and prices offered. Offers to sell the 
eanned cherries should be submitted to 
the Director, Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. by July 30 for acceptance 
by August 2, for delivery during the 
period August 19 through September 21. 


U.K. CITRUS PURCHASES 


Purchases of fresh and canned citrus 
fruit under recently announced Public 
Law 480 purchase authorizations Nos. 
19-04 and 19-05 issued to the United 
Kingdom will be under the supervision of 
the United Kingdom Board of Trade. In- 
quiries may be addressed the Board of 
Trade, Import Licensing Branch, White- 
hall, London, S.W. 1. 


Orange Juice Standards—The Food & 
Drug Administration has extended until 
August 16 the time for filing views and 
comments on the proposals to adopt Defi- 
nitions and Standards of Identity for 
Canned Orange Juice, Industrial Orange 
Juice, Orange Juice for Processing, Con- 
centrated Orange Juice, and Sweetened 
Concentrated Orange Juice. 


KADOTA FIG GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
July 12 announced a revision of the 
USDA grade standards for canned 
Kadota figs to become effective August 
16, 1957. The revised standards super- 
sede those in effect since November 15, 
1945, as amended June 15, 1955. Text 
is the same as the proposal announced 
in May, 1957 and is limited to Kadota 
variety figs. The revised standards: 1. 
Adopt the latest Food and Drug Stand- 
ards of Identity for canned figs, 2. Make 
slight changes in recommended drained 
weights, particularly for No. 10 cans 
containing 70 whole figs or less, 3. Pro- 
vide for dietetic packs and describe in 
greater detail the quality requirements 
for each grade classification, and 4. Limit 
U. S. Grade A or U. S. Fancy and U. S. 
Grade B or U. S. Choice to figs of the 
whole style. 


FRESH CRANBERRY GRADES 


U. S. Standards for Fresh Cranberries 
for Processing will become effective 
August 24, 1957 the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced. 


The standards were developed at the 
request of the cranberry industry in prin- 
cipal producing States. They provide for 
only one grade, “U. S. No. 1”, and its use 
will provide a more uniform basis for 
contracts between growers and _ proc- 
essors. 


To meet the requirements of U. S. No. 
1, cranberries must — within reasonable 
tolerances—be clean, mature, not soft or 
decayed, at least fairly well colored, and 
not less than 9/32 inch in diameter. Only 
one change has been made in the text 
of the standards as originally proposed. 
Tolerance for Black Rot has_ been 
changed from 1 percent to one-half of 
one percent. 


Cranberries are grown on a commercial 
scale in Massachusetts, Wisconsin,” New 
Jersey, Washington and Oregon. Over 
one-half the total production comes from 
Massachusetts, where in 1956 an esti- 
mated 455,000 barrels were produced. 


COMPLETE CAN HANDLING 


retort to labeler 
ONE MAN OPERATION 


% BIG LABOR SAVINGS 
2 ADJUSTABLE 202 - 404 INCLUSIVE 


VERY GENTLE 
PORTABLE 


For Complete Information Write or Phone 


SHUTTLEW ORTH MACHINERY CORPORATION Warren, Indiana pHoNe 190 
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(Spot prices per dozen F'.O.B. cannery 


unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 


Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 


3.35 
Mammoth 3.20 
Large 3.20 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal................ 2.80 
Large ... 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
— 4.50 
Mediu 4.35 
"Fey. All Gr., Cuts & 
No. 
No. "Pic 
No. 300 2.15-2.25 


BEANS, StriNcLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 


1.60-1.95 
No. 10 9.00 

Gr., No. 308..........1.55-1.60 

8.75-9.00 

ES Sta, 97% 
No. 308 .. 1.35 
7.25 

No. 6.25 

Ex. Std. Wax, No. 1.40 
Std. 1.25 

NEw Pa. 

Gr. Wh 3 sv., No. 308........ 2.10 
No. 10. 11.25 

Cut, Fey No. FRE 1.65-1.75 


FLORIDA 

No. 8.00 

No. 7.00-7.50 

Std., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50 

Mip-WEsT 

Gr., a Fey., No. 308........ 2.00-2.75 
11.50-12.50 

Fey., Gat, No. 303 1.60 

su No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 

o. 303 1.75 

4 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1.65 
8.50 

TEXAS 

Gr. MO. BOB 1.80 
No. 10 9.25 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 303.......... : re 
No. 10 

6.00 

OZARKS 

6.25 

N.W. & Cat. BLUE LAKES 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.85-1.90 
10.25-10.25 

Ext. Std., 5 sv., No. 3038...........0.000 1.30 
7.80 


BEANS, LIMA 
East 


Key., Tiny Gr., No. 303.. 2.60 
3.75 
Small, No. 303 . 2.25 
| 75 
11.50 
Mip-Wrst 
Fey., Tiny Gr. No. 308..........2.25-2.50 
No. 10 
Small, No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 11.00 
Med., No. 303 1.40 


Cut, Diced, 
95-1.00 
No. 00-1, 10 


Midwest, Fey., SL., 
95-1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.50 

3.50 

CARROTS 

East, Fey., Diced, No. 303....1.15-1.25 
6.50 

Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 10 7.00 
CORN 

W.K. & C.S. Golden 

35-159 

1 
10 .7.25-7.50 

Std., ‘No. 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 7.00 

Shoepeg, Fey., No. BOB -50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 

MipwWEst 

W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.25-1.35 
No. 10 

No. 10 7.50 

C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 303....1.30-1.35 
No. 10 a -75 

Ex. Std., -20 
No. 10. 

Std., No. 

o. 10 

W.K, & C.S. Co. 

Iey., 
No. 

Ex. Std 
No. 

Std., No. 303 
No. 10 7.50 

PEAS 


2 sv., 


No. 10 8.75 
1.25 


BV., NO. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

Pod Run, No. 303 1.25 

Fast SWEETS 

ley., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.45-1.65 
No. 10 8.50 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 = 8.00 
Std. 1 2021.3 
No. 10 7.50 

Mipwest ALASKAS 

1.70 


1 sv., No. 303 ... 


4 sv., No. 10 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., No, 303 O07 
4 sv., No. 10 7.00 


Fey., 3sv., "No. “308 1.70-1.75 
-50-9.75 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308 1.60 
Ungraded, No. 308. 1.60 
o. 10 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 40 
4 sv., 10 
Ungraded, No. 308 ... 40 
Std., Ung., No. 303... 35 
.50 
PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 16 5.25 
East, No. 246... 1.25-1.85 
No. 5,00-65. 25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


BEETS 


SAUERKRAUT 
No. 1.50 
No. io 5.00 
4.75-5.00 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303... 1.40 
No. 2% 
No. 10 6.7 
1.70 
5.50 
Calif., Fey. 1.15-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-2.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
Std., No. 
2.25-2.50 
7.25-7.50 


Fla., Std., “No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.0 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 — 
No. 3038 40-1. 50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.40 
6.75-7.50 
Std., No. 1 1.05 
o. 303 1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
No. 2 2.45 
No. 9.25 
Std., 303 1.20-1.25 


NO. 1.70-1.80 


No. ..-6.50-6.60 
Std., 1.30-1.35 
10 7.00 
No. 7.00 


TOMATO 


Fey., 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. ........00 7.00-7.20 

No. 10 (per doz.).......... 11.75-12.75 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif.. Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
— Fey., 1 .045, 
1.70-1.90 
7.00-7.50 
Md. 1.045, NNO. 1.16 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
o. 10 —- 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 - 
1.35 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.65 
No. 10 12.65 
2% 8.00 
No. 10.75 
Std., ‘No, 2% 2.65 
Fey., wh. Peeled, No. 
No. 10 12.65 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
0 
4.20 
o. 10 14.85 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.10-2.15 
0. 2% 3.30-3.40 


No. 1 12.00-12.25 
Choice, No. 303 2 .05-2.10 
No. 2% $.15-3.30 
11.50-11.60 
PEACHES 


Calif, Cling Fey., 
N 


2% 


No. 10 
Choice, No. 
No. 
No. 
Std., No 
No. 
No. x 
Fey., No. 3.25-3.50 
10 12.25 
Choice, 2% 2.85 
No. 11.20 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
3.95 
14.00-14.25 


Choice, No. 303 


50-8.60 
sid, "No. 2. O72. 
No. Ay 
No. ii 78 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.95 
o. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, No, 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........0000 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
2% 2.30 
10 7.75 
Chatee, NO. BOB 1.40 
o. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.50-2.75 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No, 2 95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 2.05 
ORANGE 
la., No. 97% 
46 2.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. me 
46 oz. 
TOMATO P 
46 02. 2.35-2,50 


FISH 
SALMON—PEr CAsE 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 33.00-34.00 
21.00-23.00 
Medium Red, No. I1T........... 29.00-30.00 
16.00-16.50 


P.S. Sockeye, 
Pink, Tall, No. 


23.00 


23.00-24.00 
12.50-13.50 


Chum, Tall, No. 20.00-21.00 
11.50-12.00 
SARDINES—PEr CASE 
Maine, 14 Oil 7.00 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 5.50-5.75 
Large 5.00-5.25 
Medium 4.50-4.75 
Small 4.00-4.25 
Tiny 3.90-4.00 
Broken 3.75-3.80 
TUNA—PErR CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......... ae 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s........... 0.75 
Chunks 9.00 
Grated 7.00 
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Key., Fr. Style, No, 303................1.70 
Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
Cut, 3 sv., No. Fast ALASKAS 
EX Std., Cut, No. 803.60 NO. 
Std., Cut, No. 808... 2 BV., NO. 808 2.85 Mid-West, Fey., 14. 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303........1,80-1,90 
3 BV., NO. 
No. 10 &.00-8.25 
as 
18 


